ALLENBY IX EGYPT
from the British Declaration of 1922, which he had flatly
rejected. There had to be some way of escape from such
a dilemma, and this may explain the repeated cries from
the crowd of "Indivisible Nile" and "The Sudan". Few
could have realized, least of all Zaghlul himself, to what
the}1" were going to lead.
Allenby   in   Field-Marshal's   uniform   presented,   as
usual, a striking figure.   He was satisfied as he watched
the scene that the British policy embodied in the 1922
Declaration   was   taking   its   required   course.    British
promises despite all difficulties were being honestly ful-
filled; a free parliamentary institution had been estab-
lished through which  Egypt could  produce  statesmen
rested   with   unquestionable   authority   to   bind   their
country  in   any  settlement  with   Britain.     From   the
Diplomatic Gallery of the House of Deputies he looked
down on the unsmiling face of the wrould-be autocratic
King and on the craggy and uncompromising features of
the demagogue Zaghlul.    It was clear to him that the
minds of these two men \vere poles apart; difficulties were
undoubtedly  ahead,  but  they would  be  of  Egyptian
making.    It remained to be seen how far they would
affect  and   retard   the  Anglo-Egyptian   settlement  for
which he was sincerely striving.
Even at this opening of Parliament a demonstration
against British rule in the Sudan was arranged, and
Egyptian rights to complete control of the Sudan con-
tinued to be the principal object of agitation in Parlia-
ment and Press, while propaganda in the Sudan itself
continued unchecked and with dangerous violence. There
were other disturbing symptoms. In April a corporal of
the Royal Air Force was murdered by two students, the
first of such attacks for nearly a year. In Parliament
the position of Sir Lee Stack as Sirdar of the Egyptian
Army was violently assailed, there was a refusal to vote
the annual contribution made by Egypt to the Army of
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